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214 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XVI. 

Freedom is not a natural or native possession of man, but something 
to be achieved. In order to realize itself, the free will must have problems 
to solve, the personality must have a field in which to exercise itself. Three 
great spheres of human action are taken up by the author in three books ; 
they are : the Organization of Individual Life, the Organization of Histori- 
cal-National Life, and the Organization of Cultural Life. In the First Book 
are discussed Education and Bildung ; Marriage and Family ; Calling and 
Conduct ; Conceptions of Life and the World. The Second Book deals 
with the Individual and Society ; Historical-Political Life (the Constitution, 
Politics, and Ethics, State and Church) ; National Spiritual Life. The 
Third Book takes up : Problems of Civilization and the Particular Person- 
ality ; the Organization of Cultural Life. All these spheres of action owe 
their ethical significance solely to the fact that they offer the personality a 
field for the exercise of its free willing. The state, the church, national 
life, and civilization are not goods in themselves ; the achievements of 
men have value only as means of realizing personality, as living acts of per- 
sonality. Life is worth as much as we can make of it ; its worth depends 
not upon external results ; it consists in the realization of higher freedom, of 
a higher, diviner humanity. To be sure, such a higher humanity cannot 
be attained unless we earnestly strive to realize fully and perfectly our ideas 
and ideals in this world, unless we devote ourselves with an undivided love 
to all our works. But this love must never become a slavish passion, and 
lose itself in its object ; the work has eternal value only as the living deed 
of the personality. 

" Hochstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
1st nur die Personlichkeit." 

We are not greatly impressed with Professor Wentscher's attempts to de- 
duce all forms of conduct from so empty a formula as the principle of 
freedom. Still, the important thing for us, after all, is not how he thinks 
he gets his ideals, duties, and rights, but what they actually are. The 
book is a fine expression of the doctrine of self-realization in its best form. 
As a protest against certain extreme socialistic tendencies of the age and 
as a plea for a vigorous, healthy, ethical individualism, it is especially 
valuable. Frank Thilly. 

Cornell University. 

Die Erkenntnistheorie der Naturforschung der Gegenwart. Unter Zu- 
grundelegung der Anschauungen von Mach, Stallo, Clifford, Kirchhoff, 
Hertz, Pearson und Ostwald, dargestellt von H. Kleinpeter. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1905. — pp. xii, 156. 

Dr. Kleinpeter bases his theory of knowledge upon the views of Mach, 
Stallo, Clifford, Kirchhoff, Hertz, Pearson, and Ostwald. The present work 
is an endeavor to expand the kernel of thought common to all these writers 
into a complete and coherent epistemology. Thus, while the general stand- 
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point of the book is not new, it has the merit of presenting in clear and 
systematic form a view which has elsewhere received only scattered and 
partial expression. 

The author aims to formulate an epistemology which shall meet the needs 
of the natural science of the present time. His standpoint is that of thor- 
ough-going phenomenalism. He holds that the individual knows only 
his own psychic states, and can never gain knowledge of absolute truth. 
Hence thought can attain only subjective conviction and never objective 
certainty. Its ultimate aim is practical : it economizes the energy and 
increases the efficiency of the individual by demarcating that section of his 
experience which is not under control of his own will, and whose conse- 
quent independence he must recognize. Science also owes its existence to 
its practical utility. It economizes the strength of the individual by enab- 
ling him to profit by the experience of others. 

After developing his theory of knowledge, the author makes use of the 
results in a brief study of the methods and postulates of the different sci- 
ences. He is most at home in discussing the methodology of Mathematics 
and Physics, and here his remarks are interesting and suggestive. But his 
treatment of the principles of Logic and Philosophy is very unsatisfactory, 
betraying both misconception and prej udice. The student of philosophy will 
be amused to find Hegel represented as one possessed by the ' 'ungeheurliche 
Idee ' ' that Logic is an instrument for the creation of new truth ; and his 
amusement will be increased when he reads Dr. Kleinpeter's criticism of 
the formal laws of identity and contradiction, which is a very weak reminder 
of Hegel's annihilating criticism of these abstract principles. Throughout 
the book the author's attitude toward the epistemology of the past is unap- 
preciative and contemptuous. He thinks, apparently, that the philosophy 
of knowledge has been astray from the time when, following the lead of 
Plato, it abandoned the ' homo mensura ' doctrine of Protagoras, even until 
recent years, when it was set on the right track again by Mach and others 
of similar view. jj_ -^ Wright. 

Cornell University. 

Poetry and the Individual : An Analysis of the Imaginative Life in Rela- 
tion to the Creative Spirit in Man and Nature. By Hartley Burr 
Alexander. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906. — pp. x, 240. 

"When the history of poetic genesis and the secret of poetic power are 
finally determined," thinks Dr. Alexander (p. 5), "they must assuredly 
give clue to the better understanding of life in our better knowledge of that 
which makes life fair." And he adds : "To the furtherance of such end 
the ensuing discussion is addressed." 

Now, supposing that the history of poetic genesis can ever be finally 
recorded, and the secret of poetic power laid bare, and that such chronicle 
and revelation are the precise objects of this book, what qualifications for 



